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MONTHLY 


The Federal Service. 


The Senate and the Commission.—On February 
25, Senator Dubois of Idaho offered a resolution, 
directing the Civil Service Commission to furnish to 
the Senate a statement of the charges and evidence, 
in the case of Elmer E. Forshay, who had been dis- 
missed from the Surveyor General’s office of Idaho. 
Forshay was a subordinate in the office of Surveyor 
General Perrault. The Commission had made an 
investigation into the question as to whether For- 
shay had been guilty of receiving contributions for 
political purposes. They found him guilty, recom- 
mended his discharge and he was discharged. For- 
shay’s friends importuned Senator Dubois to have 
the matter reopened and he had sent several com- 
munications to the Commission, the answers to 
which, though entirely to the point and perfectly 
respectful, were not to his liking, in consequence of 
which he had introduced the resolution in question. 
Senator Spooner and others objected on the ground 
that it would be inadvisable for the Senate to enter 
upon a policy of inquiring into removals in the 
Executive Service and so constitute itself a court of 
appeal in such cases. 
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When the matter was brought to the attention 
of Commissioner Foulke he wrote to Senator 
Spooner, saying that if it was not contrary to the 
interest of the public service he hoped that the reso- 
lution would be permitted to pass, as the Commis- 
sion had a very clear case against Forshay and his 
superior, Perrault, and would be glad to have the 
record published. Mr. Foulke’s letter took up a part 
of the argument of Senator Dubois and pointed out 
certain respects in which it was incorrect. This let- 
ter Senator Spooner sent to the desk to be read, 
though it was apparently intended only for his own 
guidance. There was, however, nothing in the letter 
which was not entirely proper for a commissioner to 
write to a senator in a matter of this kind, and Mr. 
Dubois’ objections must be set down to personal 
irritation. 

The most instructive part of the proceeding is 
the revelation which ensued in the debate which took 
place, of the attitude of certain senators toward the 
civil service law, and the standard of ethics which 
some of the senators appear to approve. Mr. 
Spooner, it is true, stood up for the Commission 
and said that he believed they were doing their duty, 
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and that whatever men might say of the civil service 
law it was his conviction that if it were repealed, and 
that if Congress should go back to the old method 
it would tear away a dam which protects men in 
public life, and would leave the senators themselves 
in a position where life would be almost intolerable. 
But Senator Dubois and those who agree with him 
do not look at the matter from this point of view. 
By them the civil service law, even to the provision 
against using Federal offices for the purpose of col- 
lecting political contributions seems to be regarded 
as what the senator characterized as “‘ the technical 
rules of the Civil Service Commission.” 

In every debate on civil service questions either 
in the House or the Senate, the ignorance of some 
members of the law itself, and of the theory in gen- 
eral comes out very strongly. Senator Dubois evi- 
dently labored under the impression that the Com- 
mission had the power to discharge employees, until 
the mistake was pointed out to him. 

We commend both Houses of Congress, with the 
exception of a certain number of well-informed and 
well-intentioned Senators an Representatives, tothe 
good offices of the Women’s Auxiliary Associations. 
The House and the Senate offer two most promising 
fields for missionary work. 

Incidentally it may be said that the resolution 
was passed and that the record has been furnished. 

Indian Agents —The President, the Board of 
Indian Commissioners and the Federal Commission 
are considering methods for improving the Indian 
Service. The application of the merit system to this 
service would be particularly effective if it can be 
found practicable to introduce it. It is extremely 
important that Indian agents should be fitted by 
character and training for dealing in Indian affairs. 
Such men could in all probability be found by trans- 
fer or promotion within the public service. In sev- 
eral instances Indian agencies have been well filled by 
the detail of army officers. 

One of the ways by which the stability of any 
branch of the service can be tested is to note the 
number of changes that take place within it. In 
those branches of the service which are subject to the 
civil service law the number of changes is much 
smaller than in positions outside the law. This is 
strikingly shown by the clean sweeps that have 
taken place in Indian agencies with the change of 
past administrations. 

In the first administration of President Cleve- 
land out of 60 agents all but two were ultimately 
changed; in Harrison’s administration, with 60 
agencies, there were 76 appointments, eight only 
being allowed to serve out their four years; in Cleve- 
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land’s second administration, in 60 agencies there 
were 81 changes and four were allowed to serve out 
their term; in McKinley’s first administration, with 
58 agencies, there were 79 changes, nine were allowed 
to serve out their term and only one was reap- 
pointed at the expiration of his term. 

During the latter part of McKinley’s administra- 
tion and throughout the administration of President 
Roosevelt there has been improvement in the service 
and changes have become less frequent, although the 
service has not been brought under the rules. On 
March 4, 1901, there were 43 Indian agencies. Since 
that time eight have been abolished, leaving 35. 
From March 4, 1901, to February 18, 1903, twenty 
changes have taken place among the agents. These 
are: Agencies abolished, eight; deaths, one; promo- 
tions, two; resignations, four; expiration of term, 
two; army officers relieved, two. 

The number of agencies is being diminished each 
year owing to the practice, which originated about 
eight years ago, of giving the duties of the agent 
to the superintendent of the school whenever, in the 
opinion of the department, such action was ex- 
pedient. There are at present 32 superintendents of 
schools who perform the duties of Indian agents. 
The average length of experience of Indian superin- 
tendents is about nine years. One of the strongest 
reasons in support of the practice under considera- 
tion is that these superintendents are men of known 
executive ability and are especially fitted to perform 
the duties of Indian agents. 

The Case of Rebecca Taylor.—Miss Rebecca 
Taylor, who was discharged from the War Depart- 
ment for publishing severe criticisms on the policy of 
the Administration in the Philippines, argued her 
own case before Chief Justice Bingham, of the Dis- 
trict Supreme Court, at Washington, on motion for 
a writ of mandamus to compel Secretary Root to 
reinstate her. 

It was because she insisted upon presenting her 
own case that Miss Taylor’s attorneys were obliged 
to withdraw their services. One of her chief conten- 
tions was that, in her opinion, certain constitutional 
rights possessed by her had been invaded, an opinion 
not shared by her attor-eys. It is reported that 
she consumed the entire afternoon in arguing her 

points. 

Federal Salary Bills.—An interesting discussion 
arose in the Senate on February 25th over the 
question of raising the salary of the chief clerk of the 
Geological Survey. Several members objected on 
general principles to the consideration of such ques- 
tions by the House, and Mr. Warren of Wyoming 
called attention to what he called “a condition of 
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affairs that is becoming almost intolerable,’ namely, 
that while there was a bill, that is, the Legislative, 
Executive and Judiciary Appropriation Bill, which 
was supposed to contain all the salaries of the vari- 
ous departments of the government, there were every 
year a number of other bills, such as the Indian 
Appropriation Bill, the Army Appropriation Bill, the 
District of Columbia Appropriation Bill, the Agri- 
cultural Bill and the Sundry Civil Bill, all of which 
also contained a large number of salaries. He 
pointed out that while the Appropriations Com- 
mittee spent much time in going over the Legisla- 
tive, Executive and Judiciary Appropriation Bill, 
hearing statements from the departments and mak- 
ing comparisons and adjustments, the same care was 
not taken with the other bills; in a word, that there 
was no uniformity. He suggested that employees in 
the classified service ought all to be as nearly on a 
par as might be in the different departments, that 
these matters ought to be adjusted in Committee 
and that there ought to be a single bill containing 
all the salaries of the departments. 

The suggestion is eminently wise and it is to be 
hoped that the next Congress will adopt it. 

Work of the Retirement Association.—On Febru- 
ary 20 the House of Representatives refused to 
pass a resolution authorizing the printing of the 
statistics and tabulated data collected by the United 
States Civil Service Retirement Association relating 
to the retirement of employees in the classified ser- 
vice of the Government. Mr. Gillett of Massachu- 
setts, Chairman of the House Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service, spoke for the resolution and ex- 
plained that at three or four sessions bills had been 
introduced to provide some method by which elderly 
superannuated men in the civil service might be re- 
moved and taken care of by a retirement fund, 
formed by the deduction of a certain percentage from 
the salary of each person in the classified service; 
that the necessary data had been collected, at con- 
siderable expense, by the Retirement Association and 
covered statistics as to the time of employment, rate 
of salary, etc., of many thousands of employees, all 
of which had been tabulated by actuaries of certain 
insurance companies and formed a vast mass of 
valuable information bearing upon the question. 
The proposition to print this matter was very coolly 
received and it was evident that those members who 
spoke against it foresaw a revival of the retirement 
scheme, with which they appear to have little sym- 
pathy. The motion was lost by a vote of 99 to 54. 

The President of the United States Civil Service 
Retirement Association is Mr. J. W. Starr. It has 
offices in Washington and a membership of 9,000. 
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The purpose of the organization is to have the Gov- 
ernment retain a certain percentage of the earnings 
of all persons in the classified service for the creation 
of a fund from which pensions are to be paid to 
superannuated clerks. There are in the neighbor- 
hood of 120,000 persons in the service and their 
salaries vary from $150 to $6,000 a year. It is 
stated that about fifty bills have been introduced in 
Congress for the retirement and pensioning of em- 
ployees, but in most of these the amount to be set 
aside has been fixed at 2 per cent., which the actu- 
aries who have been employed to work out a feasible 
plan have declared to be entirely too small. It 
appears that at least 5 per cent. would be necessary 
to meet the requirements of such a plan. The plan 
in general is said to have the approval of a majority 
of the civil service employees. 

Violations of Law in the Philadelphia Post-office. 
—At the request of members of the Pennsylvania 
Association Mr. Goodwin the Secretary of the 
League, examined the record of the investigation of 
the United States Civil Service Commission of the 
alleged employment of laborers on classified work in 
the Philadelphia Post-office. The matter was first 
brought to the Commission’s attention by the Sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Association in a letter of 
November 19, 1902. One of the Commission’s ex- 
aminers was instructed toinvestigate. Hesubmitted 
a report, from which it appeared that out of a 
total of 73 employees carried on the rolls as labor- 
ers, 36 were engaged mainly upon work of the same 
character as that performed by classified employees; 
9 engaged exclusively upon laborers’ work; 5 per- 
forming duties of an unknown character; 5 perform- 
ing classified work occasionally, and 18 performing 
the duties of laborer and janitor. 

The Commission wrote to Postmaster McMichael 
requesting him to send to the Commission any ex- 
planation that he might desire to present for sub- 
mission to the President, to whose attention the 
case had been called. It further requested that these 
laborers should be separated from the public service 
and asked to be informed as to what steps had been 
taken for filling their places. 

On February 13 First Assistant Postmaster 
General Wynne called upon the Commission with 
Postmaster McMichael, and agreed that the em- 
ployees irregularly assigned to classified duty should 
be assigned to unclassified duty or, if they could not 
be assigned, should be discharged and the vacancies 
filled in accordance with the registers. 

Revision of the Rules.—The Commission has now 
practically completed its proposed revision of the 
rules. The revision is far briefer and better arranged 
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than the present rules. The changes are chiefly in 
arrangement and wording. 


Shipping Commissioners —The officers of the 
League were authorized at the last meeting of the 
Council to request the President and the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission to place the Shipping Commission- 
ers back in the competitive service, from which they 
were withdrawn by McKinley’s order of May 29, 
1899. The Commission favors this request. The 
Pennsylvania Association has adopted resolutions 
providing for co-operation with the League in this 
matter. 


The Philippines. 


The Manila 7zmes of December 25, 1902, reviews 
the present condition of the civil service in the 
Philippines up to October 1, 1902. It is stated that 
the provision of the law which requires a first 
preference to be given to natives of the Philippines 
and a second to honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors and marines of the United States, is being 
strictly observed and that the great majority of all 
appointments are made from these two preferred 
classes. In those technical and professional posi- 
tions where it has been found necessary to make 
appointments from the United States, 250 such 
appointments had been made up to the Ist of last 
October. 

During the year ending on that date, 104 differ- 
ent kinds of examinations were held in the Islands, 
in which 3,929 competitors were examined, of whom 
2,044 became eligible. Of these 794 English-speak- 
ing competitors passed while 473 failed, and 916 
Spanish-speaking competitors passed and 1,156 
failed. Of the total number examined for promotion 
or transfer in the service, 200 English-speaking com- 
petitors passed and 142 failed, while 134 Spanish- 
speaking competitors passed and 114: failed. 

Three hundred and twenty-one appointments 
were made on non-competitive and non-educational 
examinations, making a total of 4,205 persons ex- 
amined during the year. The total number of origi- 
nal appointments made as a result of examinations 
in the Islands is 1,394, of which 772 were made by 
promotion and 150 by transfer. 

Examinations have been held in nearly all the 
provinces for the provincial positions which came 
under the Service in March, 1902, and permanent 
examining committees have been organized in 36 
provinces. The papers for these examinations are 
prepared by the Central Board in Manila and are 
rated on their return from the provinces. Members 
of the uniformed police force of the City of Manila, 
guards at prisons and penitentiaries, and firemen 
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under the Fire Department have been appointed 
since March from the Board’s registers. 

On March 11, 1902, the office of the Attorney 
General was brought within the classified service by 
special legislation, thus completing the classification 
of the civil positions in the service. 

The concluding paragraphs of the article in 
question are as follows: 

Tenure of office in the Philippine civil service 
depends entirely upon the ability of the employee to 
perform the duties required of him satisfactorily. 
If an employee is inefficient, he is not and should 
not be retained in the service. There is increased 
stability in the service. The prospect of advance- 
ment to competent persons is insured by the opera- 
tion of the civil service law and rules. 

An evidence of the confidence of business men in 
the adequacy of the tests of fitness given by the 
Board is shown by business houses in selecting em- 
ployees on the certificates given by this Board. The 
uniform requirements appeal to the business men as 
furnishing ample evidence of fitness. These certifi- 
cates have more practical value in securing a busi- 
ness position than diplomas from educational in- 
stitutions. 

The Civil Service Act represents the Commis- 
sion’s method whereby impersonal selection of com- 
petent persons needed for government service is being 
made. It has not only directly aided the Philippine 
Commission in accomplishing the tremendous task 
imposed upon it, but also indirectly by introducing 
in concrete form the democratic principle of home 
rule and participation in local self-government. 

The operation of the merit system in the Philip- 
pine Islands has excluded political favoritism and all 
forms of “influence” usually attendant upon the 
“spoils system.”’ The civil service law harmonizes 
with enactments of the Philippine Commission giving 
the Filipino people a larger measure of true liberty 
(absence of oppression with presence of restraint) 
than they have ever before enjoyed and granting to 
them the opportunity for participation in govern- 
ment affairs. 

By the operation of the civil service law many 
distinct gains to the service are evident, among 
which the following may be noted: 

1. There is freedom from the cankering and cor- 
roding evils of political, religious and personal in- 
fluence. 

2. The executive and the legislative body are 
relieved from importunity and are thus unhindered 
in the performance of the important and responsible 
duties of their high offices. 

3. The opportunity for promotion to vacancies 
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in all the higher grades, including nearly all of the 
heads of bureaus and offices, is an incentive to well- 
equipped young men to seek to enter the public 
service in the same spirit as one enters a profession, 
with a view to making it a life work and of reaching 
the highest and most responsible official positions 
by deserved promotion. 

4. The establishment and maintenance of aneffi- 
cient and honest civil service is not merely an ideal 
to be hoped for. It is an accomplished fact, a present 
realization in all the executive branches of the gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands, central, depart- 
mental, provincial, and in the City of Manila. 

5. It furnishes a practical demonstration of the 
beneficent and exalted purposes of the United States 
government, teaching the Filipinos the true princi- 
ples of and encouraging their participation in that 
form of government which brings the greatest good 
to the greatest number. 


Porto Rico. 


Prospects of Civil Service Bills —Word has been 
received from Porto Rico that there is still some 
hope that a civil service law may be enacted by the 
legislature now in session. There are at present two 
bills in Committee, one introduced by Mr. Brioso 
and the other by the Administration. It is believed 
that the Committee will probably report a bill some- 
what different from either of these. 

The bill proposed by the Administration was 
printed in the supplement to Good Government in 
December as part of the report of the National 
League’s Committee on Dependencies. The bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Brioso contains all the important 
provisions of the Administration bill, but goes more 
into detail, and provides for certain matters which 
in the latter bill are left to be regulated by rules. 

Among the differences between the bills the fol- 
lowing may be noted: Instead of making one Com- 
missioner Chairman, another Secretary and another 
Chief Examiner the Brioso bill proposes that one 
Commissioner shall be appointed Chairman, who 
shall also act as Chief Examiner, with additional 
compensation of $600 a year. Provision is made 
for the appointment of a Secretary and other em- 
ployees. The salary of each Commissioner is fixed 
at $2400 a year. 

The Brioso bill requires that whatever rules 
shall be made must be approved by the Executive 
Council before they may be promulgated by the 
Governor; in the Administration bill the Governor’s 
authority is not restricted in this way. Both bills 
provide that the persons now employed in the civil 
service of Porto Rico whose positions may be classi- 
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fied by the operation of the act shall continue in the 
service, but the Brioso bill provides that the Com- 
mission may, in its discretion, require the employees 
who shall be classified to pass examinations and 
that those who fail may be dismissed. The Brioso 
bill provides that the requirement of competitive 
examination shall not apply to the secretary, clerk, 
or employees of the Executive Council and House of 
Delegates. It also specifically enumerates the other 
positions « hich are exempted and provides that after 
one year from the establishment of eligible registers 
these positions may be filled by transfer without 
examination from a class composed of certain as- 
sistants in the various offices. The removal pro- 
visions of the Brioso bill are that no person is to 
be removed from the competitive classified service 
“except for just cause and for reasons given in 
writing.” 


The Civil Service Throughout the Country 


New York State. 


Bills in the Legislature.—The most important 
bills from a civil service point of view now pending 
in the legislature, are: 

(1) Senator Elsberg’s bill for the abolition of 
the office of Coroner. This bill is in the shape of an 
amendment to the Charter of the City of New York. 
It abolishes the office of Coroner from and after 
September 1, 1903, and provides for medical exam- 
iners to the Board of Health, to be appointed in the 
first instance from among the coroner’s physicians in 
office when the office of coroner is abolished, or if not 
so appointed, from those standing highest upon an 
eligible list prepared by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion after competitive examination. This bill is not 
opposed by the Association. 

(2) A bill introduced by Assemblyman Sheldon, 
which proposes a virtual return to the “‘ Black Law” 
by splitting the constitutional phrase “merit and 
fitness’”’ in two, and having one examination for 
‘merit’ counting 50 per cent., to be determined by 
the Commission, and to allow the “fitness” of the 
applicant counting also 50 per cent., to be deter- 
mined by the appointing power. A return to the 
“Black Law’ would be a virtual return to the 
‘spoils system.’’ Should the bill be seriously pushed 
in the legislature it will, of course, be strenuously 
opposed by the Association. 

(3) A bill introduced by Assemblyman Burnett, 
on behalf of the State Commission, regulating the 
manner in which determinations of the Commission 
in matters of the classification of positions may be 
reviewed. 
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This bill has been very carefully considered by 
the Law Committee of the Association and by Mr. 
Ansley Wilcox, on behalf of the Buffalo Association. 
A number of amendments to the bill, as originally 
drawn, were proposed, with a view to framing a 
measure which should receive the approval of the 
State Commissioners and of both Associations. 
After much correspondence and personal communi- 
cation with the Commission, an agreement was 
arrived at, and a bill has been drawn which pro- 
vides that the right of a taxpayer to an action 
shall remain as it stands now: that the determina- 
tion of the State Commission or of Municipal Com- 
missions on the matter of the proper classification 
of any office shall be conclusive and not subject to 
question or review except by such taxpayer’s action 
or in direct proceedings instituted against such 
commission to review their determination by a writ 
of certiorari; that a proceeding to review, by cer- 
tiorari, a classification of a position in the com- 
petitive class may be instituted only by the appoint- 
ing power, and a proceeding to review by certiorari 
any other classification may be instituted by any 
taxpayer or by any person aggrieved. 

The bill also provides that in all proceedings 
brought to review a classification, the Civil Service 
Commission which made the classification shall be 
made a party and that where a Municipal Commis- 
sion is a party the State Commission may, upon 
application to the court, be made a party as well. 

(4) A bill introduced by Assemblyman Keegan 
to amend the civil service law so as to give a second- 
ary preference, in appointment, to volunteer firemen, 
which is opposed by the Association on the ground 
that it is unconstitutional, and one introduced by 
Assemblyman Dwyer, giving privileges in transfer to 
those who served in the regular army of the United 
States during the Spanish War, which is opposed by 
the Association on the ground that the proposed 
restrictions on removal would interfere with that 
discretion which the administrative head of a de- 
partment ought properly to have. 

(5) A bill introduced by Assemblyman Bost- 
wick for the purpose of removing the disability for 
holding civil service office from persons who had 
committed a crime, provided that crime was com- 
mitted before they had reached the age of 16, has 
been vetoed by the Governor, who said, ‘While 
there may be justification for excepting those under 
the age of 16 who have been convicted of some 
misdemeanor, the proposed change is entirely too 
sweeping in its character; it might relieve those who 
at the age of 14 or 15 had been guilty of acts of the 
most reprehensible and criminal character,” 
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It is understood that this bill was the outcome of 
the case of Fireman Rush who, after a long term of 
service in the department was discovered, in the 
course of trial of Fire Chief Croker, to have rendered 
himself liable to dismissal because when he entered 
the department he concealed the fact that before he 
was 16 years of age he had committed a crime, for 
which he had served a term in the State Prison. 

The State Commission —Since the publication of 
the last number, the State Board has granted the 
following exemptions: In the office of the Secretary 
of State, a confidential clerk; in the Insurance De- 
partment, a confidential inspector. 


New York City. 


Women’s Auxiliary Association.—The Auxiliary 
has sent a circular letter to all the Women’s Clubs 
of New York State, offering to send them, at its own 
expense, either this year or next, speakers or papers 
on civil service reform; and to furnish them, at any 
time, with pamphlets on the subject for distribution. 

During the last two months the Auxiliary has 
increased its membership by 34 new annual members 
at $5.00 a year, and 4 new sustaining members at 
$25.00 a year. It has also received $235 in dona- 
tions, most of which were anonymous. 

The Municipal Commisston.—The Board now pub- 
lishes its minutes in full in the Czty Record. The 
last monthly report of the Committee of Appeals 
shows that 386 appeals were considered. Such a 
large number would appear to substantiate the 
statement of the Association that the attitude of the 
Board was such as to invite ‘‘a flood of appeals.” 
In any case the flood of appeals continues. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Annual Report of the Buffalo Association.—A 
meeting of the Buffalo Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion was held on the evening of January 31, 1903, 
at the Young Men’s Christian Association Building 
in Buffalo. The attendance was large. The Hon. 
James R. Garfield, at that time a member of the 
Federal Civil Service Commission, was present and 
made the principal address of the occasion. Mr. 
Garfield’s address is printed in full in this number of 
Good Government. 

Mr. Ansley Wilcox, President of the Association, 
called the meeting to order and the report of the 
Executive Committee was read by Mr. Frederick 
Almy, the Secretary. 

The report covers a period of nearly two years, 
the last general meeting of the Association having 
been held on March 5,1901. At that time the Asso- 

. (Continued on page 41.) 
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The Fifty-seventh Congress. 





The record of the Fifty-seventh Congress in civil 
service matters for the short session which has 
just closed is not long, and while no improvements 
were made in the service, no positive damage was 
done. 

For the first time, it is said, in the history of the 
Commission Congress passed the appropriation 
asked for by the Commission without any opposi- 
tion whatever. 

The question of reorganizing the Consular Ser- 
vice never came up directly, but a short debate took 
place in each House over the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Appropriation Bills. In the Senate Mr. Lodge 
endeavored to secure some measure of improvement 
in the form of an amendment, but his amendment 
was ruled out on a point of order. In the House 
Mr. Adams expressed the belief that it was only a 
question of time when Congress would see that a 
reconstruction of the Consular Service was im- 
perative. 

The two most important attacks upon the integ- 
rity of the service were those made by Senator Scott 
of West Virginia, who introduced a bill providing for 
a fixed term for Federal employees and confining the 
classified service to employees receiving salaries be- 
tween $900 and $1,800, and a bill introduced in the 
House by Mr. Pearre of Maryland, authorizing the 
transfer to the classified service of persons employed 
as laborers, but actually doing the work of clerks. 
Neither of these bills was reported. 

No new bills for the granting of a preference to 
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veterans were introduced, but on the very last day 
of the session Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, moved that 
the House Committee on Reform in the Civil Service 
should be discharged from consideration of his vet- 
erans’ preference bill (H. R. 14,105, introduced 
April 29, 1902), and that the bill be passed under 
suspension of the rules. This bill proposed to give 
preference to veterans found to possess the business 
capacity necessary for the proper discharge of the 
duties of their employment. The bill passed the 
House and died in Committee in the Senate. 

The establishment of the Bureau of Commerce 
and Labor, while it will result in bringing together 
under one department clerks now employed in many, 
and the creation of a number of new positions, does 
not change the status of any positions. 


“A Token of Good Will.” 





Shortly before midnight on March 3, General 
Grosvenor of Ohio determined to send from the 
House of Representatives to the Grand Army a 
token of good will, in the form of his bill, giving a 
preference to the veterans of the Civil War. 

The House knew well enough that even should it 
pass this bill the Senate certainly would not. The 
whole proceeding was a play to the gallery for the 
benefit of the House in the eyes of the Grand Army. 
Looked at from this point of view, no more damage 
was done than the expenditure of a few minutes of 
time that might have been better employed, though 
the debate offers some instruction and some amuse- 
ment. 

We cannot think that Mr. Grosvenor, the father 
of the bill, was very complimentary, in his introduc- 
tion, to those whom he desired to benefit, for he 
said: ‘‘This is a measure that will have no very 
great benefit because, necessarily, the limitation that 
these men must have the efficiency and proficiency 
required by the rules of the civil service, makes it 
impossible that any very considerable number of the 
old army shall be benefited by it; but it will be a 
token of good will, it will be a message of confidence, 
a comfort to these men, and as such I earnestly 
hope this House will pass it.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Robinson of Indiana very inconsiderately 
asked what hope there was if the Senate should de- 
lay the bill for eleven months, as the House had 
done, that the bill would be passed so that the 
House could ‘‘send out this message’ to the old 
soldier; to which Mr. Grosvenor answered, ‘Well, 
we must do our best, that is our duty, and if we are 
obstructed by the Committee here and by the Senate 
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there, that is no reason why we should shirk our 
duty in so manifest a way as we would, if we should 
refuse to pass this bill.” 

Mr. Robinson. But you have shirked your duty 
for eleven long months by delaying this meritorious 
measure. 

Mr. Grosvenor. I have never shirked my duty 
for eleven long minutes; I have pursued it with a 
zeal and constancy equal to the quest of the Holy 
Grail. 

Mr. Robinson. Well, I congratulate the gentle- 
man on that; but his colleagues on that side have 
not given their co-operation in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Grosvenor. If my friend from Indiana and 
his colleagues will only help in the measure now, it 
may be a sufficient reparation for all that is past. 

The Speaker recognized Mr. Gillett of Massa- 
chusetts in opposition to the bill. Mr. Gillett said 
that it was unpleasant to oppose a bill like this, 
which appealed to one’s sentiment; that we owed the 
soldiers of the war liberal pensions; that we owed 
them much and were giving them homes for their 
old age when they were needed, but that we ought 
not to pension them indirectly, in this manner, to 
deteriorate the civil service. 

“This bill,” said Mr. Gillett, ‘‘clearly does that, 
because it is now forty-two years since the Civil War 
broke out, and we know that although there are 
some men who between 60 and 70 years of age re- 
tain their full vigor and capacity—and we see illus- 
trations of them numerously in this House—yet they 
are men of original extraordinary vigor; they are 
men who have both the intellectual and physical 
strength which generally are combined in successful 
men. 

“The gentleman who offers this bill is a good il- 
lustration. At the same time we notice that those 
same gentlemen here sometimes taunt each other 
about senility, although we appreciate that that is 
meant as a joke and is entirely unwarranted in fact. 
But we all do know that as men approach their 
seventieth year they have not the capacity for enter- 
ing into a new clerical service and perform it as well 
and alertly as men of 27, which is the average age 
under the civil service appointments. Every- 
body knows that men as they approach their seven- 
tieth year can not compete with young men in a new 
and clerical service to which they are unaccustomed, 
and each year their work is not apt to improve. 

“‘Now, what to-day is burdening our civil service? 
What to-day is the complaint against it—the main 
object for attack by its opponents? It is superan- 
nuation. The enemies of civil service say that the 
main trouble to-day with that service is that it is 
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full of old men, and yet this bill injects into the 
service men from 60 years of age upward to the 
preference of all others. That certainly will deterio- 
rate the public service.” 

These quotations contain the pith of all that was 
said in the debate. There was some discussion as to 
the comparative patriotism and the comparative 
value of the services rendered by Civil War veterans 
and veterans of the Spanish War, and it was ap- 
parently agreed that while both were equal in patri- 
otism, the veteran of the Civil War had rendered the 
greater service; indeed Mr. Sulzer of New York said 
that he was surprised to hear the soldiers and 
sailors of the greatest civil strife in the history of 
the world compared with the soldiers on dress 
parade during the Spanish-American War.” 
(Laughter.) ‘‘That was,” said he,‘ a ninety-day 
affair, a military holiday, the Spaniards were not in 
it at all; why, everybody wanted to go, I believe, to 
the Spanish-American war.” 

Mr. Wachter. Did you? 

Mr. Sulzer. Yes, my benighted friend; I wanted 
to go very badly. (Laughter.) The Republicans, 
however, wouldn’t let me. They were afraid I might 
come back. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Grosvenor had the last word for his bill; 
‘‘Gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘‘ here is a very small token of 
your esteem for the old soldiers of the war. Let us 
give it tothem. I will undertake to guarantee that 
the civil service will be in no worse hands, although 
it cannot be, than it is now (Laughter and ap- 
plause) Let us give those few men as they linger 
this side of the tomb, this little expression of confi- 
dence and affection for them and they will see to it, 
that in the discharge of their duties as men taken 
from the civil lists of the country, there will be ex- 
hibited the same patriotism, the same love of coun- 
try, that they exhibited when they made it possible 
for the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Gillett) 
to stand here representing in part a great, glorious 
and united country. (Applause. ) 

The question was taken and there were ayes, 
172; noes, 50; answered present, 14; not voting, 
114. 

So (two-thirds having voted to suspend the 
rules) the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed by the House, to die an inglorious death in 
the Senate Committee. 


In its issue of Saturday, February 28, the 
Chief, a civil service journal published in New York 
City, reprinted Secretary Goodwin’s article on the 
“Practicability of Promotion through Competition” 
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which appeared in Goop Government for February, 
without, however, making any acknowledgment. 
This is the second time that the Chief has shown 
its appreciation of articles printed in Goop Govern- 
MENT by reprinting them without acknowledging 
their source, the first case having been that of an 
article by Mr. John T. Doyle, Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Civil Service Commission, on ‘‘ Permanency of 
Tenure in the Federal Civil Service,’ which appeared 
in Goop Government for April. 

Goop GOVERNMENT is not copyrighted and we are 
always glad to have what is printed copied by 
other publications, though we think such publica- 
tions ought not to appropriate articles and publish 
them as though at first hand. 


Porto Rico. 


Advices received from Porto Rico on March 17, 
inform us that the prospects of the enactment of a 
civil service law are not as favorable as we had sup- 
posed. 

It appears that both the Civil Service bills be- 
fore the legislature, that is the one introduced by 
Dr. Jose Gomes Brioso of Comerio, (Republican) 
and the one introduced by Hon. Charles Hartzell, 
Secretary of Porto Rico and President of the Exec- 
utive Council, were referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Executive Council, and this Committee 
has reported adversely on both. 

On March 3, the Committee reported that while 
they favored the principles embodied in the bills, 
they did not think the service warranted the estab- 
lishment of the machinery required by the bills or 
the expenditure that would be involved. They rec- 
ommended the indefinite postponement of the con- 
sideration of both bills, and suggested that the Ex- 
ecutive Council in conjunction with the Governor 
should frame rules and regulations “embodying the 
general spirit of the two bills.” 

On March 7, the Executive Council adopted a 
resolution authorizing its President to appoint a 
Committee of three, to confer with the Governor, 
and report rules and regulations, ‘‘which shall con- 
trol appointments in the civil service according to 
merit, and which shall effectually provide for the 
classification of offices and employment, the selection 
of employees, promotions, periods of probation, 
competitive examinations, transfers and reinstate- 
ments, and such other requirements as may seem 
proper;’’ such rules and regulations to take effect 
when approved by the Executive Council and the 
Governor. 
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It is to be noted that this plan covers the Insu- 
lar Service but does not touch the municipal. No 
provision is made for the establishment of a Civil 
Service Board. 

Just what is the feeling in the House of Dele- 
gates, on this measure, is not known as yet, but it 
is supposed to be hostile. 
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ciation was congratulating itself because the civil 
service law had been made operative in the county 
offices of Erie and three other counties of the State. 
The report reviews the administration in Erie 
County of the civil service law by the State Com- 
mission and the resistance which has been offered 
by the county officers, with its resulting litigation. 

In the matter of the city civil service the report 
reviews the reorganization of the municipal com- 
mission by Mayor Knight when Mr. Wheeler became 
its Chairman, and the difference of opinion which 
subsequently developed. 

With regard to the work of the city commission 
the report says: “Obviously in a large city no 
municipal commission of unpaid members can pos- 
sibly do the work required of it without the aid of a 
larger clerical force, including one or more competent 
examiners; and this Association should again call 
upon the city authorities to furnish to the commis- 
sioners the necessary force of assistants to enable 
them to do their work and the pecuniary support 
which they require. The fact that they have not for 
years had money enough to print their rules is 
scandalous.” 

The cases in which differences of opinion have 
arisen over exemptions, particularly that of market 
clerk, are reviewed. In spite of these controversies, 
which, the report says, have thrown some discredit 
upon those at present engaged in administering the 
law, the Committee is able to report that the civil 
service law is thoroughly intrenched in Buffalo to- 
day, and in the main is being well administered in 
spite of the crippled condition of the city commission 
and its lack of funds, and that even in cases where 
commissions were made up of men who were not 
originally believers in civil service reform, they have 
usually become such as they have learned to appre- 
ciate its significance and importance. 

With regard to the statistical growth of the 
system in Buffalo the report shows that in the year 
1884, nineteen years ago, there were 511 city em- 
ployees on the roster excluding teachers and labor- 
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ers, of whom 93, or about 18 per cent., were specifi- 
cally listed in the classified service, of whom 35, or 
about 7 per cent., were in the competitive class. 

Five years later, in 1889, there were in all 966 
city employees, of whom 838, or about 84 per cent. 
were in the classified service, and 484, or nearly 49 
per cent., in the competitive class. After another 
five years the total number of positions had grown 
to 1534, of which 1294, or again about 84 per cent., 
were in the classified service and 1152, or over 75 
per cent., in the competitive class. In 1899 there 
were 1952 places, of which 1620, or about 83 per 
cent., were in the classified service, while 1499, or 
nearly 77 per cent., were in the competitive class. 
Finally in 1901 there were 2186 places in the city 
government and of these 1942, or nearly 89 per 
cent., were in the classified service, while 1829, or 
over 84 per cent., were in the competitive class. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the 
meeting : 


Whereas, After three years’ experience with the present civil 
service law, the State Civil Service Commission, in its annual 
report, recently submitted to the Legislature, has recommended 
that the law be amended in the following respects: 

First—That in order to secure compliance with the present 
provisions of the civil service law, forbidding removal from office 
for political reasons, the law be amended to provide that here- 
after, before removals can be made from positions in the com- 
petitive class, a formal written statement, setting forth legal and 
sufficient reasons therefor, be filed by the appointing power with 
the proper Civil Service Commission, and the incumbent be per- 
mitted to file a written answer to the same; the intention being 
not to extend the practice of trial upon charges, but to make a 
record of the facts in each case. : 

Second—That rule 8, paragraph 9, which has been in force for 
many years, allowing the State Commission to exempt from 
examination certain persons who render occasional or extraordi- 
nary services of an expert nature to public officials, be embodied 
in the law, there being some doubt as to the legality of this rule 
under the terms of the present law. 

Third—That the term “elective officers’ and “legislative 
officers and employees,”’ as used in section 8 of the present law, 
be made more specific and definitive, much contention having 
arisen over the construction to be given these terms. 

Fourth—That every resident taxpayer should have the power 
to institute proceedings to compel the placing of a position in 
the competitive class, but that the right to institute proceedings 
to compel the placing of a position in the exempt class should be 
limited to the appointing power. 

That the law be amended so as to provide that classifications 
once made by any Civil Service Commission shall not be subject 
to collateral or indirect attack, by mandamus or other proceed- 
ings; but that the classifications when so made and properly 
approved, shall be subject to review only in direct proceedings 
against the proper commission by certiorari. That the com- 
missions be given power to hear and determine each claim for 
exemption, and that such decision be final as to questions of fact, 
where there is evidence to support the findings (such decisions 
being, of course, subject, in all cases, to the approval of the 
Governor if made by the State Commission, and to the approval 
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of the State Commission if made by a city commission), and 
subject also to direct review by the courts in certiorari proceed- 
ings, like the decisions of other quasi-judicial bodies. 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Buffalo Civil Service Reform Association 
heartily approves of and indorses all of said recommendations, 
and especially the one relating to review of classifications in 
direct proceedings only; and that this association urges upon the 
Legislature the necessity of immediate action in line with said 
recommendations. 


Massachusetts. 


The Hon. Charles Theodore Russell—Mr. Charles 
Theodore Russell, President of the Massachusetts 
Civil Service Commission, died on Monday, February 
16th. Mr. Russell was appointed Civil Service Com- 
missioner in 1884 when the Massachusetts Civil 
Service Commission was first established, and re- 
mained one of the Commissioners by appointment of 
successive Governors for many years, often serving 
aschairman. He was born in 1851 and educated at 
the public schools of Cambridge and graduated at 
Harvard in the class of 1873. He studied law at the 
Law School of the Boston University and was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Massachusetts in 1875. He was 
a member of the firm of C. T. & T. H. Russell, of 
which his brother, the late Governor William E. 
Russell, of Massachusetts, afterwards became a mem- 
ber. Mr. Russell had a large law practice, especially 
in the Admiralty Courts, and was identified with 
many corporations, charities and trusts. 

At a meeting of the civil service commissioners 
held February 25, 1903, the following resolutions 
were adopted : 


Massachusetts has lost a devoted citizen and a public servant 
of rare power and usefulness in the sudden and untimely death of 
Charles Theodore Russell of Cambridge. One of the founders of 
the merit system in this Commonwealth, for nineteen years a 
member and for fourteen of these years Chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Civil Service Commission, Mr. Russell gave to his official 
duties an unflagging zeal, a wide range of information, and a 
keen, wise and courageous judgment. He saw the Massachusetts 
civil service law and rules grow from their beginnings into an 
elaborate fabric, covering several thousand public officers and 
employees, and standing as an inspiration and a model to other 
Commonwealths. 

In the shaping and enforcement of this law and these rules 
Mr. Russell, through his long”years of active service, bore a larger 
part than any other citizen of Massachusetts. For this great and 
difficult work Mr. Russell possessed a wonderfully complete equip- 
ment in his scholarly mind, his thorough grasp of his profession, 
his instinctive aptitude for public affairs, and his kindliness of 
heart and breadth of character. He knew when to be lenient, 
when to be inflexible, and he was ever frank, just and conscien- 
tious. 

His associates of the Massachusetts Civil Service Commission 
desire to make this formal record of their esteem for Charles 
Theodore Russell as a man, and their affection for him as a com- 
rade. In his chosen field of labor he added honor to an honored 
name. He gave of the best of his thought and strength to the 
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public welfare. He took up a good cause when it was new and 
strange and weak, and he left it strong and impregnable. Well 
may Massachusetts hold his name in grateful remembrance. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Appeal for Protests against Veterans’ Preference 
Bills 
February 19, 1903 

There is now pending in the Legislature a bill 
proposing to give to the soldiers of the Spanish War 
special preferences in appointment to office in the 
Civil Service. This is class legislation, and funda- 
mentally hostile to the spirit of our institutions. 

The State is entitled to the best service it can 
get. If its soldiers are the best men to serve it in 
civil work, they will obtain these positions under the 
competitive system. If they are not, the public 
should not be compelled to put up with inferior 
service in order to give them help. This help, which 
many of them undoubtedly deserve, should most 
certainly be given them, but in a way which will not 
harm the State itself. 

To give a man a salary for work which he is 
not competent to perform is only a form of pension, 
and pensions should be paid directly in money, and 
not in offices. 

The existing preferences given to the veterans of 
the Civil War have proved a serious handicap to 
many of the departments. This has been defended 
on the ground that the burden cannot last many 
years. But it is now proposed to extend the privi- 
lege to young men, and thus fasten this handicap 
indefinitely on the Service. 

Under such a system those who had fought 
might easily, and within a few years, fill all the 
positions, thus making the Civil Service a mere 
adjunct to the Military Service; whereas they are in 
their nature, and should be kept, absolutely distinct. 

It is hoped that you will sign and return the 
enclosed protest, and also, if possible, speak or 
write to your senator or representative. 

Cambridge Civil Service Reform Association. 
By John Read, President. 
Morrill Wyman, Secretary. 

The enclosed protest reads: 

The undersigned respectfully protests against the passage of 
the bill now pending in the Legislature, giving to soldiers of the 
Spanish War special preference in appointments to public office, 


believing such discrimination to be hostile to the best interests of 
the public service. 


Baltimore, 


On February 25 Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte de- 
livered, before the Woman’s Club of Rowland Park, 
in Baltimore, a lecture on Civil Servica Reform simi- 
lar to the one which he delivered before Lehigh 
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University in November, part of which has already 
appeared in Good Government. 

At the close of the address Mr. Bonaparte was 
asked how women could help in the particular work. 
Mr. Bonaparte pointed out that good results could 
be obtained by agitation, and that women could do 
very efficient work in this line. He said that the 
question was of especial interest to women, as it in- 
creased the number of careers open to women by 
giving them an opportunity to compete with men on 
the same basis. He said that the reform was a 
matter of morality, and instanced the conditions 
existing in the government departments before the 
time of examinations. Then one hesitated to recom- 
mend a young lady to those positions, as there was 
always the idea that they were held for other reasons 
than efficiency. This unfortunate condition, he said, 
has been eliminated entirely through civil-service 
reform. 

Mr. Bonaparte said that if women wereconvinced 
that civil-service reform was a matter of morality, 
and would give their best endeavors to the cause, he 
was sure much good would be accomplished. 


California. 


On February 4 the State Senate of California 
voted against the constitutional amendment con- 
taining the proposed civil service provisions for the 
charter of San Francisco. This amendment was 
designed to repair the damage done to the civil 
service system of San Francisco by the Supreme 
Court decisions, which took out of the civil service 
law all the county officers of counties within the city 
limits, to the number of about four thousand. 


Colorado. 


Denver, Colo., 
February 22, 1903. 

To the Editor of Good Government—The bill for 
improving the civil service of Colorado, now before 
the General Assembly, was introduced in the Senate 
by Hon. H. Lewis of Pueblo and Hon. F. F. Graves 
of Denver, and in the House by Hon. C. W. Dolph 
of Colorado Springs, and is now on the calendar of 
both bodies awaiting second reading, having been 
recommended for passage without amendment by the 
Judiciary Committee of the two Houses. It is the 
measure which was recommended by Governor Pea- 
body in his inaugural address and was prepared by 
the Civil Service Reform Association of Denver. 

The provisions of the bill are based mainly on 
the Federal law and that of Massachusetts and New 
York, and on the experience of the several Commis- 
sions in the enforcement of the laws as contained in 
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their reports, with some slight changes to adapt 
them to our constitutional provisions and local con- 
ditions. It covers all positions to be filled by ap- 
pointment in the government of the State, and of 
counties and cities having 20,000 or more inhabi- 
tants, and in the public institutions of said State, 
Counties and Cities, except educational institutions 
not reformatory in character. It excepts all boards 
appointed by the Governor, judicial officers, and 
officers whose appointment is subject to confirmation 
by the Senate, officers elected by the General As- 
sembly, the warden or superintendent of public in- 
stitutions, the heads of departments in cities, and 
one deputy or confidential clerk to each of said 
bodies or officers. 

The bill follows closely the laws mentioned, with 
the important difference that much that was left to 
be formulated by the Commissioners into rules in the 
Federal and Massachusetts acts is specified in the 
bill, as in that of New York. 

The other chief differences are: (1) That the 
Commissioners shall receive no salaries; (2) That 
an examination fee of one dollar is charged all ap- 
plicants; (3) That veterans have no preference; 
(4) That present employees shall be subjected to a 
non-competitive examination; (5) That discharges 
may be for any cause not religious or political, upon 
written specifications and notice, but without any 
trial or hearing, except in the discretion of the com- 
missioners. The scope of the bill is to cover all 
employees in the Colorado State Government and 
Institutions; and those of the cities of Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo, and of the counties of 
Arapahoe, El Paso, Pueblo, Boulder, Teller and 
Las Animas. It was thought wise not to make the 
bill too far reaching at first, as its operation may be 
easily extended if its provisions are shown by actual 
experience to be satisfactory. It is estimated that 
about 1500 places are covered by the bill, which is 
a sufficient number to give the law a fair test. 

There is for the first time a fair probability that 
the bill may be enacted into law. There is a strong 
public sentiment in favor of removing public employ- 
ments from practical politics. The division of the 
two parties in the present Assembly is such that the 
outlook for the bill is promising. The cordial sym- 
pathy and support of Governor Peabody is an ele- 
ment of great strength. The newspapers of the 
cities and counties affected are practically unanimous 
in demanding the passage of the bill, while some of 
them are making a regular campaign for it. We feel 
that we are now hoping on a certainty, whether that 
hope be realized at the hands of this legislature or 
the next one two years hence. This is the fourth 
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General Assembly to which the measure has been 
presented by this Association, and while up to the 
present time we have met with disappointment in 
not securing its enactment into law, we have yet 
marked the growth of public sentiment in its favor. 
We believe the time is close at hand when it will be 
demonstrated that our work has not been in vain. 
Very respectfully, 

Henry Van KLEECK. 

Amendment to State Constitution —The Su- 
preme Court of Colorado has just handed down a 
decision sustaining the so-called Rush amendment to 
the State Constitution adopted by popular vote at 
the last election. This ruling secures civil service 
provisions for the city of Denver. The provision is 
one which consolidates the city of Denver and the 
county of Arapahoe into the city and county of 
Denver and provides for home rule for the city, 
while removing from the governor the appointment 
of the members of the Fire and Police Boards and 
the Board of Public Works. It provides for a con- 
vention of the citizens to frame a new charter, in 
which it is obligatory to provide ‘“‘that the depart- 
ments of Fire and Police and the department of 
Public Utilities and Works shall be under such civil 
service regulations as in said charter shall be pro- 
vided.”’ 

The amendment also provides that no franchises 
relating to any street, alley or public place shall be 
granted except upon the vote of the qualified tax- 
paying electors and that the charter “shall also 
provide for a reference upon proper petition therefor, 
of measures passed by the council to a vote of the 
qualified electors, and for the initiation by the 
qualified electors of such ordinances as they may by 
petition request.” 


The Consular System. 


[LETTER TO THE BOSTON GLOBE BY R. H. DANA. ] 


To the Editor of the Globe—In your editorial of 
Jan. 21, entitled, ‘The Consular System,” you 
commented on the consular reorganization bill, now 
before the U. S. senate, in its civil service reform 
features. You say, ‘‘ There is much nonsense talked 
about the importance of the office of consul,” and 
then quote Mayor Collins, who said that he learned 
the routine duties of his position as consul general 
in England in three weeks. 

Mayor Collins is an unusually bright man. He 
was appointed to Great Britain, an English-speaking 
and civilized count His office was supplied with 
a good staff of trained subordinates and legal ad- 
visers. Such a position does not compare in the 
training required with that of a consul to a country 
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of a foreign language, in an office without trained 
subordinates and where, as in some partially civilized 
countries, the consul has to be a judge in matters 
both civil and criminal. 

To fulfil the duties of such an office, he should 
know the language of the country to which he is 
going, some of its customs and laws, and a good 
deal about business and the legal principles applica- 
ble thereto, the treaties that are in force, and the 
law relating to the powers and duties of consuls. 

You frankly admit that a great many poor ap- 
pointments have been made, but suggest that a 
“strong President could easily discern incompetent 
applicants,” and that ‘‘one thing which has inter- 
fered with the best appointments has been the reluc- 
tance of Presidents to turn down applicants who 
have had a strong backing of senators and political 
managers.” 

No doubt a “strong President” could discrimi- 
nate among the applicants if all his working hours 
were long enough to examine the character and 
ability of each one of the numerous persons applying 
for the thousands of positions which he has to fill, 
and at the same time accomplish his other duties, 
both public and private, social and political. He 
could with limitless time do this, I say, if left to 
himself; but no appointing officer is left to himself 
unless protected by civil service law. 

Clay, Webster, Calhoun and almost every great 
leader denounced the spoils system, but when in 
power yielded to it. No President has been so 
strong as to withstand the pressure. Let us be 
practical. It is not only the pressure of personal 
solicitation from his party supporters, but the U. S. 
senate, which has to approve every nomination for 
consul, can and does refuse to confirm those nomina- 
tions that the President makes independently of 
their advice, and congress will refuse legislation and 
appropriations that the administration needs. In- 
deed, congress has held up the whole government 
until the Presidents have yielded. 

Where, however, Presidents and cabinet officers 
have failed, the civil service law has succeeded. By a 
system of competitive tests of fitness for the various 
kinds of work to be performed it at once does away 
with the whole patronage system and insures, not 
better men than appointing officers might appoint, 
were they archangels, but better men than Presidents 
and cabinet officers have appointed. 

You ask, ‘‘ Have better men come to the surface 
in public office through civil service?” I answer 
‘Yes.”” For the 10 years previous to the classifica- 
tion of the departments in Washington, the em- 
ployees had increased 66 per cent. in number, while 
in the 13 years after they decreased 3 per cent. and 
yet did more work than they had ever done before. 
We have the testimony of Sec. Windom, Carroll D. 
Wright and a long list of others who had charge of 
large bureaus or departments both before and after 
the introduction of the civil service rules, and they 
testify over their own signatures, not only to the in- 
creased efficiency and economy, but to the great 
saving of time to themselves by the freedom from 
importunity from office seekers. 

“The best demonstration of increased efficiency 
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is found in the railway mail service. There a careful 
record of work done has been kept for many years. 
Under the civil service system the employees do more 
work per capita and five times more accurately than 
was done before. 

Under the old system the number of positions 
was unduly increased to give places to favorites of 
members of congress; for example, in the bureau of 
printing and a then, under the spoils 
system, a committee of the U. S. Senate reported 
that there were 539 superfluous employees, whose 
salaries amounted to $390,000 a year, and that 
these supernumeraries had to have a shed built with 
shelves on which they might lie so as to be out of 
the way of the busy employees. The special agent of 
commissions in his official report after six months 
of civil service law said that the cost of his office was 
reduced $55,102.50 per annum without detriment to 
its efficiency by getting rid of 20 needless special 
inspectors. In the same way the Commissioner of 
Immigration —— a decrease of $77,336 per 
annum in his office alone by the abolition of useless 
places. 

It has been carefully estimated that from this 
point of view alone, $10,000,000 a year are saved 
to the U. S. government by the introduction of the 
civil service reform system. 

Some old methods which had become ossified 
under the spoils system have not yet been fully eradi- 
cated, such as some of the cumbersome methods of 
bookkeeping to which you refer; but that is chiefly 
due to the fact that, while the subordinate employees 
are selected through competitive examinations, the 
heads of bureaus are almost invariably exempt from 
the civil service law. They are appointed for politi- 
cal purposes, give much of their time and energies to 
political activity, and when they become in time 
somewhat acquainted with the needs of the office, 
have to make place for other political appointments. 
Were these positions filled, however, by promotion 
from among the most capable in the classified civil 
service, we should long ago have accomplished more 
improvements in the methods of doing business. 

Finally, you refer to the principle of rotation in 
office and quote the words of Jefferson to Samuel 
Adams. Those words apply, however, to elective 
officers. They are as follows: “A government by 
leaders elected by the people at short periods was 
our object and our maxim at that day was, ‘Where 
annual election ends, tyranny begins.’’’ While it is 
true he made some removals when he came into 
office, he did not keep removing his subordinates 
every year or so during the eight years that he was 
President. 

Elective officers are intended to carry out the 
views of their constituents in administrative and 
legislative action, and they should change with the 
change of public opinion, but there is not a republi- 
can way of certifying an invoice, nor a democratic 
way to viser a passport. Experience in an office 
like that of consul is of as much importance as it is 
for a business manager or head clerk of a mercantile 
house, and in such positions there should be no 
change but for unfitness. 

Would not that merchant be thought insane who 
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changed every one of his subordinates every year 
and took in others whose chief recommendation was 
they had been active in politics? 

The principle, however, that Jefferson had in 
mind was to bring the people close to their elective 
representatives. This principle lies at the bottom of 
civil service reform. Civil service reformers are seek- 
ing increased efficiency only as a secondary or by- 
product. What they chiefly aim at is to get rid of 
the enormous amount of official patronage which is 
the chief support of the ‘‘ party boss” in politics; to 
take out of his hands the offices by which he controls 
caucuses and conventions and holds our representa- 
tives responsible to himself instead of to us. It is 
because we wish to destroy the ‘‘boss system” that 
we are so anxious to take the offices out of politics, 
and the bill now pending in the U. S. senate for the 
reorganization of the consular system will be a long 
step in this direction. Yours truly, R. H. Dana. 

53 State st., Boston, Feb. 5. 


The Federal Civil Service. 


[ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON, JAMES R. GARFIELD AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE BUFFALO CIVIL SERYICE REFORM ASSOCIATION, 
ON JANUARY 31, 1903.] 


The national government affects the individual 
citizen so indirectly and is so little in evidence out- 
side of Washington that but comparatively few 
people realize the diversity and magnitude of the 
work carried on by federal officials and employees. 
In addition to the management of the necessary 
administrative departments, the national govern- 
ment is widely engaged in fostering and guiding 
scientific research and educational advancement; in 
developing improved methods for agriculture, trans- 
portation, and commerce; in opening new fields for 
the extension and expansion of our foreign trade. 
The machinery for this work is more complex, re- 
quires more kinds of labor and knowledge, than the 
greatest of our business enterprises. When we con- 
sider that over 236,000 persons are employed to 
conduct the civil establishment of the government 
we appreciate how great is the need of applying 
strict business methods and efficient administration 
in every branch of the public service. The growth of 
the civil list to its present proportion has been 
gradual, and in equal pace with the development of 
the country. Great events in our history which have 
resulted in war and the employment of vast military 
forces have in each instance, as soon as peace was 
restored, been followed by an immediate restoration 
of the predominating influence and power of civil 
administration. The great problems which have 
been primarily settled by force of arms have with us 
always been worked out under the civil powers of 
government. 

We as a nation have done in a generation that 
which other nations have taken centuries to accom- 
plish. In the short space of a century we have 
proved that a republic can not only exist, but grow 
strong and outstrip world competitors. We have 
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shown that the nice balance between extreme dem- 
ocracy and extreme centralization of government 
can be maintained. Yet we have never been free 
from the dangers and besetting evils of human gov- 
ernment. Greatsuccess carries with it the possibility 
of great failure. Power and authority are available 
for either good or evil. The determining influence 
which will throw the balance one way or the other 
is the personal character of those in whom the 
authority is vested. How strikingly this axiomatic 
truth is seen in the internal administration of public 
affairs! Compare for a moment the spoils system of 
civil administration, which prevailed for nearly halfa 
century in our country, with the merit system as 
now in force, although still far from perfect, or with 
the first thirty years of national administration 
before the virus of partisanship had overthrown the 
administrative policy of our first five administra- 
tions. The administrations of Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and John Quincy Adams 
afford an example of the highest type of patriotic 
public administration. While not Socant ting the 
many unseemly personal quarrels of some of the 
great leaders of that period, as we study carefully 
the administrative records of those administrations 
it is most refreshing to learn how free they were, in 
matters of internal administration and public ap- 
a, from either partisanship or personal 
avoritism. The high standard of efficiency and in- 
tegrity required by Washington was accepted and 
closely adhered to by his immediate successors. 
Compare, then, that period with the period lasting 
from the entrance of Jackson to the end of the Civil 
War. The story of Jackson’s administration, influ- 
enced as he was by Van Buren in the matter of 
appointments, does not need retelling. It is chiefly 
interesting now in showing the immediate bad’ re- 
sults of the change from the former policy. Instead 
of efficiency, individual independence and integrity in 
the performance of public duties there almost im- 
mediately appeared inefficiency, political subservi- 
ency, dishonesty, and corruption. We have only to 
read the speeches and reports of Calhoun upon the 
condition of our civil service during Jackson’s second 
administration to learn how utterly the high stand- 
ard of public work had been destroyed. The power 
and authority of the higher government officials had 
not changed, but had simply been exercised for evil 
rather than good; and with each succeeding admin- 
istration from Jackson onward the evil of the spoils 
system grew greater and more vicious. 

The great military events of the Civil War threw 
into the background civil administration; but as 
soon as peace was restored the thoughtful men 
throughout the country and in Congress realized the 
absolute need of a reform in civil administration. 
At first the task seemed almost hopeless, so thor- 
oughly had the spoils system become rooted in the 
government service. The years of struggle for this 
reform were full of failures and most bitter disap- 
pointments. The overthrow of the spoils system 
could not then be accomplished by brilliant assault, 
but required systematic siege. 

The first great victory was the passage of the 
civil service law in 1883. From that time on the 
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growth of the merit system has been continuous. 
The work can no longer be properly called a reform. 
It has become a recognized fact, and the merit sys- 
tem of appointments to office is now a fundamental 
part of the national administration. The gradual 
development through the last twenty years, while 
too slow for many of the enthusiastic good citizens, 
has in fact been of lasting benefit to the movement, 
as the great mass of our people have been well 
grounded in what the merit system is. As in all 
such movements, there have been periods of great 
depression; but the general tendency has been up- 
ward, and public sentiment has crystallized in favor 
of the system. The boy at home or in school, under 
proper discipline, unconsciously accepts and makes 
part of himself the rules of right conduct and 
straight thinking, so that when he goes out into the 
world he does naturally the right thing rather than 
the wrong. So with our nation. During the last 
twenty years we have grown to accept as essential 
Principles—that the field is open to all who choose 
tu enter—that the best man should win; that in the 
long run, what a man makes himself, not what he is 
given, counts most, and that the only aristocracy 
we will recognize is the aristocracy of individual 
character. 

As long as we kept at home within our old 
national boundaries we applied these principles 
gradually to governmental affairs, trying different 
experiments, too often bad ones; and party leaders 
did not readily discard the old discredited methods. 
But as soon as we struck out into international life 
the effect of our education was immediate and vig- 
orous. No finer example of self-imposed restraint 
upon unlimited political power can be found in his- 
tory than that given by our nation in forming the 
civil government for the Philippines. There lay a 
rich field for partisan and individual exploitation. 
A people long accustomed to the corrupt and tyran- 
nic rule of Spain could not believe that there would 
be a cessation of the existing order of things. But 
from the first landing of our troops and the as- 
sumption of control over those islands we have 
administered their government solely for the benefit 
of the native population, and absolutely free from 
partisan bias or individual profit. President Mc- 
Kinley prescribed the highest standard of public 
duty in his instructions for organizing the civil 
government, and chose as officials men whose public 
character and servites insured the formation of a 
government wherein efficiency, honesty, and courage 
would be the controlling influences. The wisdom of 
his choice has been proved by the work of Governor 
Taft and his associates. Study the record of the 
past two years, examine the acts of our officials, 
learn how rapidly civil government superseded the 
military in the various provinces and municipalities, 
and we begin to appreciate the magnitude and high 
character of that work. 

While it is not wise to attribute the success of 
any great enterprise to a single cause, yet we can 
easily determine what elements were essential to 
success. The fifth act adopted by the Philippine 
commission was the civil-service measure, a most 
comprehensive and practical law, applying to every 
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official then in office and afterward to be appointed, 
those in office being required to submit to exami- 
nations to test their fitness to remain. Thus at the 
outset the civil government limited its power to 
make appointments, and gave notice that political 
or personal influence should not control in the selec- 
tion of public officials. At first the native Filipino 
could not believe such an order of things possible. 
Yet many were finally induced to enter the examina- 
tions, and to their surprise found that they were 
really appointed to public office. They then began 
to gain confidence in American men and methods. 
They learned that Spanish misrule was ended; that 
American ideas were to prevail. As rapidly as the 
natives have qualified themselves for various places 
they have been selected, and at present fill more 
than 60 per cent. of all the places, practically all the 
lower ones and many of the higher ones. Such 
Americans as were appointed have been most care- 
fully selected through open competitive examina- 
tions, taken here in many cases. Of the 1,300 who 
have been examined here about 300 have been ap- 
pointed, and of these only five have been sent back 
as inefficient or otherwise disqualified. As Filipinos 
show themselves qualified for the higher positions 
they are given preference in appointment, and the 
American officials are being used as instructors to 
guide rather than as officers to rule. Governor 
Taft has stated that without the civil service law, 
strictly and impartially enforced, our success in the 
islands would have been impossible; that under it 
they have organized a civil service composed of 
honest, industrious, efficient people, who are not in- 
debted to any person or party for their appoint- 
ments, and know that promotion to the highest 
positions rests solely upon their own work. The 
effect of this system upon the native Filipino has 
been most gratifying. It has established a relation- 
ship of confidence which otherwise would have been 
quite impossible. 

I have cited the work of the Philippine com- 
mission in order to call your attention to the effect 
that this work has had upon our own people. Many 
of those who originally were most violently opposed 
to the acquisition or retention of the Philippines, 
used as their chief argument the fear that the ad- 
ministration of such possessions would be given into 
the hands of political favorites, and that colonial 
administrations would become, through corruption, 
an enormous political machine, bringing dishonor 
and discredit to our home government. Hence, the 
effect of the wonderfully successful civil administra- 
tion of our insular possessions can not be overesti- 
mated. We have seen demonstrated the enormous 
advantage of honest, efficient government by clean- 
handed, high-minded officials. Our people are de- 
manding that similar conditions must obtain at 
home, and are more than ever demanding that the 
merit system be strictly and vigorously enforced. 
All that our nation has spent in life and treasure 
for these islands will be compensated for a hundred- 
fold if we take to heart and act upon the lessons 
taught us by their administration. 

Never since the passage of our own civil service 
act has the time been more opportune for strength- 
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ening and improving the merit system. The rapid 
extension of competitive examinations is not what 
is now needed. Such extension is coming normally 
and steadily. But we do need an improvement in 
the method of administration, and a more intelligent 
enforcement of the law and rules as they now exist. 
The civil service commission is a part of the execu- 
tive power of the government, not an instrument 
outside of the departments antagonistic to them and 
the legislative power. Its object is not to embarrass 
or hamper the orderly and prompt administration 
of the executive departments, but to provide for the 
public service people who are fitted for the perform- 
ance of any duties that may be required by the 
departments, and to prevent violations of the law by 
either the appointing power or by persons within the 
classified service. 

The law does not provide for life tenure in office, 
nor does it protect the inefficient employee. The 
popular criticism that the law has produced an 
officeholding aristocracy can not be maintained— 
the law as interpreted and enforced gives the widest 
latitude of dismissal for proper cause, affording 
every appointing officer the chance to get rid of in- 
efficient or improper persons, but prevents such 
officer from filling vacancies with personal or party 
favorites. Furthermore, employees must realize that 
the merit system implies the possibility of reduction 
as well as promotion. Admission to the classified 
service through examination gives no right of life 
tenure—permanence depends solely upon the indus- 
try and ability of the employee. 

The commission recognizes that its work can 
only be successful by being practical, by trying for 
the possible, not the impossible-result; by recogniz- 
ing that to obtain efficient administration is more 
important than merely to adhere to a rule or regu- 
lation. It will always be impossible to obtain the 
highest ideal toward which one strives; but if we are 
to come near that ideal we must recognize the limi- 
tations of human nature and human government. 
It is idle to criticise or inveigh against public ad- 
ministrators unless we can suggest something better 
than that which they are doing and show a practical 
way to accomplish it. Mere destructive criticism is 
worse than useless, for it foments discontent; but 
constructive criticism is always wise. Applying this 
suggestion to the merit system, let the friends of 
that system constructively criticise the law, the 
rules, and the acts of the commission; then many 
improvements will follow. 

Fortunately the merit system has no stronger 
friend than the executive head of our nation. Effi- 
ciency, honesty, and courage—the underlying princi- 
ples of the merit system—are some of his great 
personal qualities. His wish for better civil admin- 
istration is shared most fully by the heads of the 
executive departments. The work of the commission 
during the past year, thus strongly supported by 
the executive, has resulted in giving a better tone to 
the whole public service. The attitude of Congress 
has materially changed. The best indication of the 
feeling of Congress toward the work of the commis- 
sion was the granting, without a dissenting vote, the 
appropriation requested. With the force authorized 
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by this appropriation it is believed the commission 
will be able to so organize its work as to promptly 
meet the demands of the departments. 


Extracts from Reports of the Heads of Federal 
Departments, for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1902. 


Commissioner of Immigration. 


PERSONNEL OF THE SERVICE. 


Thoroughness and efficiency at any given point, 
if not supplemented by equal thoroughness and 
efficiency within the requisite limits required by vary- 
ing local conditions, results in the mere diversion 
of the corrupt stream from the channels offering 
serious obstacles to others in which the obstructions 
are comparatively slight. Enforcement of the law 
under consideration is, in such a case, apparent 
rather than actual, however effective it may appear 
to those who have presented for their information 
the reports of work done at those ports only where 
the administration of the law is efficient. It is ob- 
viously useless, for example, in its final results, to 
exert care and skill at the great sea ports of the 
country in discovering and rejecting aliens of the 
excluded classes, if those same aliens can, at the 
smaller ports or across our land boundaries, se- 
cure that entry to the United States which the laws 
forbid. The argument would be good if based upon 
a mere hypothesis, having the foundation of actual 
experience, it is irrefutable. 

Such officers may be secured from the eligibles 
reported by the Civil Service Commission as having 
stood the test of a mental examination, though 
that examination fails necessarily to disclose any- 
thing respecting the executive capacity of the certi- 
fied eligible. This must be tested by the six months 
probational service. This would seem to insure 
the final appointment of capable officers only. But 
it must not be overlooked that the service, pending 
this experimental employment, is not infrequently 
injured, an injury that might in some instances be 
averted were it possible to secure, without the men- 
tal examination, temporary emergency appointees 
who, even though they might not be able to cipher, 
spell, compose, or show a knowledge of history, 
geography or political science to the prescribed 
minimum limit, have yet shown, by that only con- 
clusive test, efficiency in the actual discharge of the 
duties of the position to be filled, that they meas- 
ure up both in letter and spirit to the true “ merit 
system.” 

It is believed, therefore, that some modifica- 
tion of the literal rigor of the rules of the classified 
service, to meet the conditions above suggested, 
would be of value in enabling the Bureau to obtain 
the best available officers and still not conflict with 
the advancement of a genuine merit standard of 
appointment to the public service. (Page 54.) 





